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apparently indifferent observances. The circumstances out of which the use of stone altars arose were these. In the earliest ages of the Church, Christians were obliged to retire to the catacombs, to solemnize the rites of the faith. In these were buried many of the martyrs; and their tombs presented themselves as the most commodious, and what was infinitely more valued, the most sacred spots, on which to consecrate the Blessed Eucharist. The affections of Christian people clung to these most solemn assemblies and most sacred altars; and after they might choose the place and manner of their service, they erected altars as much as might be resembling those at which they had worshipped in the days of persecution. They chose, therefore, very often, the spot on which some martyr had received his crown; and his tomb, being* erected on the spot, furnished the altar of a Christian church. Afterwards, perhaps, a more magnificent edifice was erected over the same spot, and the tomb of the martyr remained in the crypt, while the altar was raised immediately over it; access to the crypt and its sepulchral monument being still permitted to the steps of the faithful. But churches soon multiplied beyond the number of martyrs, or at least beyond the number of places at which martyrs had suffered; and still a stone altar was raised, and by and bye it became customary even to transport the relics of saints and bury them under the altars of new churches. Hence arose the custom, at last almost universal, and eventually enjoined by the Church of Rome, of having none but stone altars, enclosing relics of the saints The connexion in the minds of the common people between stone altars and the Popish doctrine of an actual, carnal, expiatory sacrifice of the VERY PEKSON of our Blessed LORD in the Eucharist, forced our Reformers to substitute a wooden for a stone altar; we cannot, however, look with indifference on those few examples of the original stone altars still remaining, which witness to us of an almost universal custom for several centuries; and it would be indeed sad to see any of them, few as they now are, removed. Some of the side altars remain in Roslin Chapel, and in the Glossary of Architecture are other examples mentioned. The only ancient one that we know of, which is still used, is in the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, at c2